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ABSTRACT 

This fastback deals with the problems and issues 
involved in selecting instructional materials ard provides some 
principles and resource aids to help with the selection process. The 
recommended resource aids concentrate or elementary, secondary, early 
childhood, and specia?. education teaching saterials. Major emphasis 
is on textbooks, library books, and educational media — three forms of 
instructional materials that are interrelated in educaticnal 
-applications, although they are often se3jected in different ways. 
Also dealt with briefly are the use of such budget extenders as 
museum holdings, ricyclables, and" free nateriauts." fARhor/Krf] 
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Instructional Materials in the Schools 

In this fas.back I will d- d with .he problems and issues involved in 
selecting instructional materials and will try to provide some princi- 
ples and resource aids to help with the selection process. The recom- 
mended resource aids will concentrate on elementary, secondary, early 
childljood. and special education teaching materials Major emphasis 
will be on textbooks, library books, and educational media-three 
formslof instructional materials that are interrelated in educationa 
appliktions. although they are often selected in different ways, will 
also deal briefly with the uf e of such budget extenders as museum hold- 
ines, Wyclables. and free materials. 

Although instructional materials undoubtedly play a central role 
in education, there is surprisingly little usable research on their actual 
use L is there much helpful theory on the process of selection. Sur- 
veys and studies show that teachers and students in some way structure 
between 80 and 95% of their classroom time around instruct.ona ma- 
terials yet we don't really know to what extent these materials detei- 
, mine the course of instruction or to what extent teachers use, adapt, or 
; fill in ume with whatever is at hand. Obviously the quality of instruc- 
■ ,ion is affected by the quality of instructional materials. But we have 
no accurate measure of the extent to which they affect learning, since 
--.;ve.rarcly..conside.r LheiLrole independent of teaching s'n.teg.es stu- 
dent behavior, and total classroom environment. One inrormed est.- 
mate, by Roy Barron of the Santa Barbara Unified School District is 
O lat overall, teacher skills and instructional materials are probably 
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equally responsible, for learning-a proportion that is not reflected in 
any educational budget. 

Selecting instructional materials is a process involving a complex 
weighing of many faciors. Selection is a decision-making process re- 
quiring a critical mind, a wide acquaintance with existing materials, 
an awareness of trends in subject matter fields and teaching methods, 
and an intimate knowledge of one's school population (both students 
and teachers). Also entering into the decision making process are the 
specific resources presently available and the budget allotment for new 
instructional materials. 

Many external factors influence instructional materials selection 
Legislators pass laws mandating particular content or statewide selec- 
tion procedures. School administrators usually work out procedural 
steps for evaluating and purchasing instructional materials Experts 
m evaluation design, like the Far West Laboratory and Educational 
Products Information Exchange (EPIE). develop complex analyses 
formats to evaluate materials. Re\iewers use their own personal cri- 
teria in appraising quality in a growing number of review journals 
Librarians and media people set ideal standards for quahty and quan- 
tity for book and media selection. Commertial publishers design 
learning systems to match their instructional materials to learner ob- 
jectives and behaviors. Teadiertenteis de\elop their own materials. 
School resource people distril)ute mimeographed lists of their own 

favorite resources. 

In recent years minority groups ha\e produced a multitude of con- 
ten, analysis checklists for-instructional materials designed to assure 
fair vreatment for women, ethnic minorities, labor, the aged, single 
parents, inner-city dwellers, and followers of alternate life-styles. Everi 
consumer advocates and nutrition activists now appraise social 
studies, science, and mathematics materials in terms of their interests 
Commercial producers and educational publishers, meanwhile, 
sharpenahcir market research efforts to p.o^ide educators with what 
they say they want. Many large educational publishers now have full- 
time editors judging materials for compliance with state codes anci 
other assorted criteria. In addition, sales and promotion personnel 
O , submit materials for state adoption luu e to meet the distribution 



and deadline rcquiremcnis of about 22 stales (in C.ilifornia ihis re 
quiies meeting .iboul six deadlines .md submitting more than 80 
(Opieit of each botA oi piogiani undei Lonsiiicr.uiun). Overall this 
tends to remove i>m.dl oi umov.itivc pubhsluib fiom man) impoitant 
markets, though it piodutcs texts that the publish^.. ».an ehiim reflect 
the expressed needs of educators. 

Ironically, while m.itericds .ue mere.ismg in sophistiiation, diver 
.sil>, and actual nuinbeis— about half a indliun items— oui outlay sfoi 
ms»truetional matenaU luvi dwindled to the point wheie they aie only 
about 1% of our edueational budgets, a rem.irk.ibly lo\> percentage 
With costs of paper .md fdm rising r.ipidl), instructional materials 
budgets buy less and less each year. 

The realization that our m.iteiicds budgets will have to be stretched 
further and further m.ikLS the piocess of m.iici ials sclci^tioii <i complex 
undertaking. In the next cluiptci we shall look in greater detail at the 
factors mvoKed in decision:^ about mstruition.tl matci ials<uul:>uggest 
guidelines that will help to make th(ise decisions wise ones. 



Factors in Selection: 
Qualifications of Selectors 

w^.ttording tu the Edutatioiuii PimliKt^ Iiifuiinatujii Kxtlungi in 
Miiaie's^EPIE) National Survey, jui>i*ibuun\Li>unL i!>in\ul\Lil soim 
where, somehow in the proLci»^ of nutiuaU ^^dtttion ^although 
teachers and pnntipalb bttm todiffti in thtii ixutption^ uf whodot*) 
uliat). According to pimcipaU, punt niatcnaUait ^ckttcd b> ttachdi). 
di^^tiict-ItMi and binlding comniitttt!»,dLpa(tnKnt chaiipiLson^. 
and state-lcvtl coinniittcts — in thai ordti. Xonpnnt niaiciia!!> au !>c 
lectcd by classiooni teachtis, libiaiian!> and nadia ^pLLtali!»t!>. dcpait 
menl chairpersons, distiicl level coiumittccs. and state level lonunit 
tees, again, in that urdei. Seventy six peuent of all pinicipals say that 
teachers seieit "all or many " nialerials. 5^osay that teaeheis select none, 
67% say that sclioid staff coiiunittees and distiictv\ ide coiiiimtteis seUci 
many or some. Yet, 15% of icspoiidiiig teachds say they have no rule in 
selecting materials, 30% spend less than one hoiii, and 25% spend an 
average of 10 hours. The majority of tluse have no tiainmg foi v\ hat is 
supposed to be a complex process. 

My personal opinion is that each of tluse staff nieinbeis has some 
thing to contiibute and should be involved sonic wheic, .sometime, at 
some level in the seleetion pioeess. Foi tlu monunt. I d like to ignoit 
tbc fact that individuals on a school staff vaiy v\ idely in kiiov\ leilgc anil 
abilities, and focus on the skills and assets that eaeh ean contiibute to 
selection^ and where he oi she tan best be used. Hk follov\ inggencrali 
zations arc based on lOyeaiscxpciicnee inteiactiiig v\ ith educatoisand 
^ -ructional materials in three school districts. 



Administraiors. DistriiV administrators hast a good knowU'dgi" nf pen. 
pic and politics withm their own toinnninities. They know, or can 
find out. the values, costs, and availability of curriculum materials 
that have been produced in the local counties, districts, and states, 
which may be more appropriate for teaching purposes than purchased 
materials. They also know about in-house printing and media produc- 
tion which might be used to prepare curriculum materials They are 
trained in decision making and experienced in coordinating informa- 
tion and using it to reach decisions. HowcNcr, they are, in most rases, 
removed from classroom expeiienceand Iunc little knowledgeof mate- 
rials. Their most logical roles are to set up selec tion procedures to de- 
termine budget figures by coordinating information from building 
staffs, and to see that adequate staff is available to process purchaseor- 
dcrs and process materials after they arrive. If selection committees 
exist, administrators appoint some members (others might be elected), 
provide the committees specific goals and workable deadlines, and 
serv-e as facilitators as the committee proceeds with its work 
Media administrators. At district levels the individual responsible for 
media administration should organi/e, maintain, and keep current 
examination collections of materials. Such collections should be read- 
ily accessible to staff throughout tlu district. This person needs to pro- 
vide selectors with a convenient meeting place and an extensive collec- 
tion of review journals and evaluation tools to facilitate the reviewmg 
process. Such administrative tasks as arranging for released time, con- 
venient scheduling of preview and review sessions, distributing're- 
views and evaluations, and supervising selection procedures would 
also fall within the media administrator's jurisdiction 
Purchasing agents. As a group, purchasing agents are even more re- 
moved from mstruction and use of materials than are administrators 
Hpvyever, they have a good knowledge of purchasing procedures and 
" district policies and can be invaluable by clesighingTMirchasing pror- 
cedures to facilitate rapid acquiMtion of needed materials If computer 
time IS available, they may Ix- able to work vuth media people and se- 
lection committees to prepare order checklists and purchase order 
<J ms for standard items via computer. They can inform selectors of 
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deadlines ihat musi be observed in processing orders If a dislric l h,i^ a 
policy ihai requires all ordeis lo be placed M one lime or hasoiher seri 
ous consirainis, purchasing agenis cau help selectors lo aKoinmodair 
lo such policies, or even be insirumenul in revising ihem 

Curriculum experts. The> »ac well infuiincd about tluii fi< Id and 
its resources and materials, especially textbooks. They tend to be less 
knowledgeable about media and trade books. They are sometimes re 
moved from the classroom experience, ahhuugh they have good con 
tacts with classroom teachers. Along v ith classroom teatHers7iuin(u 
lum experts are best at assessing tlu quality and rclevame of texts and 
other media in thei* own subject ticlds. They can Ik helpful in famil 
larizing teachers wiih new text series, and insicin,; that pure based cur 
riculum materials are used. Alsu they uin Ik particularly valuable in 
long-range asss.ssments of needs. 

Educational researchers and evaluators. Tlicii tiaining in analysis 
and evaluation can provuk a systematic appiuaih tu tlu selection 
process. While they , re not apt tu bt expei t.s on insti actional materials. 
the> tan help design instiuments tu asst^i the school. th< lommunity , 
and the program. They uui help in designating evaluation insini 
nienis appropriate for paiticular schools or disiritti> I hey (an assist in 
p'loi testing new materials. Ideally evaluaturs should work with li 
jrarians, teachers, and curriculum cx[>erts to research the total role of 
msiructional materials. F.valuators fruin groups like EPIfc" are well 
I ained m evaluating materials and can help provide inserviceed aa 
tioii for selection committees or the teaching staff as a whole 

Parents. They represeni ibeii eoinmunitits and lan pitAidi insights 
into community attitudesand luiiceins that are difftnnt from thoseof 
professional educators. They have an intimate knowledgeof their own 
children and tend tu see them as w hole peisuiis w ith a who'e range of 
concerns. As a g^oup, though, paients aic nut apt tobf knowledgeable 
about the teathing process or the range of insiruetional materials 
However, highly motivated parents »*asparentsof giftedf^rhandi 
capped children or some ininoriiv parents, often have a great 

O J of expertise and can be helpful i uiighout the selec tion process 



Parcnis may have more contacts with communit> institutions than do 
many educators. Their most useful roleb usually arc to help in assess- 
nig iheircummunit> and the student bod> and in establishing learn- 
mg pnoriues. (They know what they want their thildren to learn > If 
they speak or read other languages or an members of mir >rit> groups 
parents can assist ni selectnigand e\aluating particular titles or in es- 
tablishing standards or budgets fur these areas In turn, gi\en enough 
information, they can interpret educational conterns and policies to 
then communities, and thus generate support for materials Parents 
are often the most active proponents of adequate budgets for instruc 
lional materials. And, particularly in rural districts, they ma> be active 
donors, above and beyond their customary school taxes Other parents 
(or groups which include parents) have been equally a<^tive in oppos 
mg specific materials for use ii\ the schools— most often library books, 
sometimes textbooks, dictionaries, or even spelling lists Too often, be- 
cause schools lack definite policies for dealing with censorship, these 
iiesns, whatever their educational worth, are removed. 

Parents do have a role in pruv iding guidance to their ow n ( hildren, 
and, in certain circumstances, may legitimately request that their own 
children not use ceriain materials. Parents should not have the power 
to censor or limit the insuuclional materials available to other chil 
dren. If they try. the American Library Association's Committeeon In 
lellectual Freedom and the American Association of School Librar- 
ians" Poltaes and Procedures for Selection of Imtnutwnal Materials 
(see Bibliography) can provide assistant e. The NEA has long had 
policy statements on censorship of school materials, as has the \meri 
can Civil Liberties Union. EPIEhas recently be< n involved in this area 
also. 

Citizen groups. Some groups, liki the League of Women Voters, are 
expert in surveying community resources. It isachisablc to enlist their 
expertise in school and community assessments If individuals or coin 
munity groups are to be included on selection (omniittees. trv to 
choose representatives from such groups as public libraries or mu 
seums, who often selet t and prepare matt rials that might be correlated 
with the curiiculuin. Also, community (xptrts can be invited when 
^ .nsideriiig-partiiular programs and materials, for example, ein^ 



ployment ^cnicc people for Larcci LtiuL«aion. paik uiiigcr^ ui cum- 
ronmental acihisb fui cn\irunmctital cdutatiun, ui :»pcakcr5 of fui 
eign languages fui bilitigual piugiani:». llic:»c c\{><.iUcan iiLuninand 
materials (hat reflect ttmmunit> LutuLiii^, lulp (.^tabh:»h piogiam 
budgets, and serve as school-comm unity liaisons. 

Librarians and media professionals. ThcM ludnuKial^ art. fanului 
with a \\ idc range of mateiials, then umcu ^uuito, (Iku rcKtu^c \.usis, 
and how and where lo obtain thenu The) \ia\l, as well; a bruad u\ei 
\ie\v of curritulum, althuugh tbc> ma\ iiui Ik subject niattti (.\{xn:». 
Librarians and media peupU who dial diiettl> with :»tud(.nt:» liavc a 
first-hand knowledge of studtnts' uutMik cla:»:»iuoni uit(.rc:»t*» and at 
ti\ities that should be inturpuiatcd Uitu iuat(.iial:» :»(.kLtiuii. Lihiai 
ians ha\c niurc practice and picibabl}-tiiuu uaining ui :»cULtitig nia 
terials than any uther individuals in th(. M.huuU. Sin^c thc\ tend tu^c 
lect materials un the basis uf quality, acisthctics. mtcrc:»t, and appeal, 
their selection skills balance out thuM uf tcatlicisand cuiiKukimiN 
perts who arc mure Lunccinal about educational appluabilii). Libiai 
lans are prubabl> niurc useful in rcMcwuig tcxt:» fui :»ul1i attiibutc:»a:» 
qualit), accuiac>, presence uf sexism, and indexing than fui teacliiiig 
purposes. Bce«tuse uf then know ledge of suurces. tlie> are tlie best (>ei - 
sons to locate supplemental) mateiials. The) shuuld. in couiditiatioii 
with teachers and curricultim cxpiits. select most libiai} and media 
materials fui their uwn sc!i>juls. The) should Ik gi^en tmie to leMew 
films atid uthcr media, as well as tmie tu meet with otliei school and 
public libiaiians to cuurdiiiate then selections with tlio^e of otiiei li 
braries. At least one or twu lihiaiians anil meelia peupk slioukl Ik uii 
an) district le\cl selectiuii Lominittee. In imlmilual schools, the) Ueed 
to be involved in curriculum planning so that ilicu eolkctiutis w ill be 
finely honed to staff needs. 

Although librarians anil nie-ilia people have tiaihtioiiall) sileeteel 
materials baseni almost solely on tluiiowiijUi!giiiiiits\<iiioiihiig toi&- 
tablislied criteria aiul revtevvsaiul othii «tsSi.^sinciitsofiluutiieeels/, lit 
school situations thev au probabl) wise to share tlu*» ta*»k b) consult 
nitli and infornung ottieis about what tliev iiiteiul to puicliase. 
l/^"s approach vvdl mvolve more pexipk in the selection pruccss, en- 



courage suggestions, maintain tuntaLt:» and lappuii, and inuLa^L the 
likelihood that particular items will be used. 

Since librarians and media pcupk (>laLC orders dircxtl>, thev can 
serve as liaisons between teachers oi pxuicipals and the puicha^mg 
agent, and can help lucatcappiupnatc mate lials and pitpau puiLhasc 
orders for school staff. Libiaries arc logical places fui housing displa> 
collections or for holding staff meetings on maiciials sdcciion. 
Teachers. Elementary school teachers aic ucll auarc of the teaching 
learning process, are informed about curiiculum, and ha\c a fust 
hand knowledge of actual student skills at particidai grade levels. 
The> are adept at seeing the assets and drawbacks of partieulai text 
books if the> are gi\en time tuexamine them. Thev are lt:»slikelv losee 
how mateifals can be adapted foi diffeicni pul|>osc^. Thc> assess nad 
ing levels somewhat diffcicnil) than libiaiians, who often occ ehiKlien 
reading relatively difficult material because ihc> aie inieu-sied m its 
content. Both groups can Ic'arn from each otiier. 

Teachers are excellent at matching materials to individuals, espe- 
cially if the> are hdpeti to become aware of the lange of mateiiaU avail 
able. They are better at picking materials foi individual childicn. foi 
their own classroom, for theii own style of teaching, oi foi paitieulai 
progiams thc) believe In, than foi unknown gioups of childicn oi foi 
othei teachers. This makes sense, since an excellent teaching tool in 
one teacher -student situation ma> be relativel> incffeciivc in odici 
teaching situations. 

Teachers nee^l a rule in determining some of t lieu own ma ten a Is. 
(Studies such as (he latest Califurnm School Effectuenexs Study and 
the recent Michigan Cnst Effectu ene^s Study show that :»tudents learn 
to readbettei when tcacheis choose moie of the niatiiials used in then 
o\v n classiuoms.) Ideally, they should havi ^ome discietionaiy funds to 
be spent tluoughout the school vcai as needed oi have acees:» to a well 
stocked library. Thc> can benefit hum cxposuie to the lange of mate- 
rials available, and need time to nuoipuiate new niauiials into theii 
instructional patterns. Tcacheis often could use uaiiiing in use of ina 
terials by curriculum specialists Joi textljuoks and subject mattei ma 
ih> and libiaiians ^on (he langi of pos,<>ibili(Ks in tiade books and 
l/^1ia). Tilts is paiticulail) impoitant foi tcacheis in cail> childhood 





education, special education, upen cdutatlun. and indiv iduali^td cdu 
cation. 

High school teachers, especially English teachers, art more apt to 
be subject mattei experts, and combine a knowledge of what woiks in 
their classrooms with a lathcr extensive knowlcilgt of basic niatciials 
in their fields, although some do not keep up with new mateiials. 

All teachers, of course, have outside interests and expertise— art, 
music, traveling, gardening— and can be helpful in rev ie w ing, rccuiii 
mending, and'selecting materials in areas that-interesl them. 

The best role for most teachers is choosing mateiials for their own 
classrooms, with help and consultation from librarians, media piofes 
sionals, and curriculum specialists. Teachers should not be drafted for 
textbook seleciion committees, many excellent teachers aie not good at 
choosing materials for othei teachers. Only teacheis who voluiiteei ui 
who are interested in new mateiials should be asked to serve. Teachers 
need released time for such duties. They should be allowed to develop 
their own evaluation criteria and employ their own strengths in se- 
lection. 

Experienced substitute teachers are a potential talent pool that 
should be considered in appointing selection cominitiees. Generally, 
they have wider experience with students and luiriculuin materials 
than teachers who are Knked into unc classiooni in one school. More- 
over, their schedules tend to be flexible and they have time to serve, es- 
pecially if they are hired for the task. Resource teachers, early retire 
merit teachers, and recently retired teachers arc also woith considering 
for selection committees. Resource teachers tend to be inoie oiiciited 
toward supplementary materials than many ti.uluis and have good 
judgment on what will work. 

Although tiacher eentei staffs tend to Ik too oviiworkid to take on 
added responsibilities, they aie invaluable as a souiie A mforiiiatioii 
on the felt needs of teachers. Fliey <iri set up for mseiviie trainiiigand 
have often developed then own i uiiiculiun foi local needs. They often 
are experts on making inexpmsive equipineiit and using lecyclables. 
Any teacher center would be a logical plaie to hold a 'i reative iisc-of 
m.iit.iials ' iiiserviei seiies that mcludo uiyilabUs and materials se- 





Sludenis. Although siudents are often treated as the passive recipieiii'i 
of education, they aie, of.course, experts on their own interests and 
concerns and as such shoidd hase a role in selecting materials. Stu- 
dents do have some choice in selecting from pri .elected materials-in 
•learning centers, contract education, independent study, and in school 
and public libraries. They should be encouraged to provide input on 
subjects, authors, titles, and types of materials, hi practice, school li- 
braries, depending on budgeu, usually select some materials based on 
the expressed interests of students, as do teachers who are allotved lo- 
choose their own materials. 

At the minimum, students need to know that there is a selection 
policy; that textbooks, library books, and films do not appear magi- 
cally, but are selected by specific indniduals. ostensibly to meet stu- 
dent needs. It seems fair that students, for justifiable reasons, should 
have some veto poiver over their own use of specific materials-"! 
don-t want to see that film again,"-as long as alternative materials 
are available. While students' comments on texts are frequently 
unsophisticated-"Ifs boring." "Its too complicatcd."-they are 
often correct, and should be considered during the selection process 
The School- Media Quarterly has - .d many articles suggesting ways 
10 use student input in selecting instructional materials. 
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Role of the Selection Committee 



A, 



. scicuion Lommiiice's primary goal is lu sclcti matciials lo mcii 
dutriunecdb. Its appraisal shuuld be based un a thuiuugh asscssmciH 
of what is available in the diMiitt.an cvaluatiun uf hou distiitt htht 
tions have uoikcd uut in the past, an assessment uf stiuleiit needs and 
tcachmg styks, and a knowledge of ongoing piogiams.uid long langt 
goals of the curriculum. 

In 1963 a Joint CommittCs. of the National Education Association 
and the American Textbook Publishers Institute published Guide 
tines for Textbook Selection, a useful document foi any selection coin 
millet to study. In the Guideline^ the follow ing lecommeiidations 
were made for textbook selection committees: 

1. Should include classiooni teaeheis, admiiiistiatne peisuiuiel. cui 
riculum specialists, and school librarians: 

2. Should usually be aioundstvcii to 1 1 people. depending upon what 
is being evaluated (series, text, single grade): 

3. Should iniludc teacheis fiom iiffeeted giaiUs, as v\ell as fioin giade 
above and grade below; 

4. Should work during school hours: 

5. Should have secretarial help as needed; 

6. Should have regularly scheduled, well spacid nieetingb at eonsis 
i-n^^ieiii limes. 



The Guidelines suggest ihc follmving work fluu uf sc«cctiuii loiii- 
mittees: 

1. Decide on goals; 

2. Formulate temporary criteria (that cat) be revised), 
'3. Get evaluations by users; 

4. Sort out books to be considered; 

5. List them, make lists available, ask fut (onnnents, 
'6. Send criteria to publishers; 

7. Consider comments; 

8. Rate and rank books. 

While tliesecommuu sense guidclini^ arc helpful, t!ic> fail to come 
to grips with man> major prubkm anas in adoption and selcLtioii. 

One such area is the dcla> inherent in state adoptions and lengthy 
revieus. In tlie 22 states that ha\ e slaie adoption Rgulalious, in*indaied 
revieu procedures hold up the acciuisitioii of textbooks fiom one to 
three years, and oceasionally even longti. This limits tht market to 
those large publishers who tan afford these long lead tunes, and the 
Uirge promotion and developmciu expenses. The Cuid^hries make no 
attempt to uiden tlic selection proeC!>s to faeditate eontaet \Mth snuill 
publishers u ho often piodiiee the most inno\aiive and iiiteu :)tiiig ma- 
terials. As a eonsequeme, materials selected aic not neeessaiily the best 
or the most appropriate of those available. 

These Gutdelwes, b> their nature, are limited to textbooks, al- 
though such other materials as library hooks, many kinds of media, 
and laboratory apparatus may be mou valuable tcaehuig tools in 
many Lircunutanees.The G^u/f/t/ie^alsii fail to conn togiipsuith the 
appalling duplication of cffoit that oceuis as luiiidudsoi thousands 
of individuals across ioun ties, states, oi the nation all levieu and assess 
die same items. Foi the selectois, at least, it is highly de suable to pool 
the appraisals of instructional materials. Fortunately tlieie ate n«/\\ 
tools which contain sonic of this information. 

Selection comn.ittees should loiati and take advantage of such 
evaluation guides as EPIE Reports, ERIC Clearinghouse pubhca- 
O IS, and trade IxKjkaud media ii views foi tin < uiiu uluin aieas rluy 





are considering. They should «lso take advantage of ihc individual 
strengths and expertise of Lommittet members and lot a! staff. Foi tx 
ample, a librarian might w oik up a list with costs of ucsirabk supple 
mcntary materials foi each text tonsuleied, teaehtis might assess the 
-leaching guides that aeeumpany text seiies as to ih( u appiopnattncss 
foi local conditions, a media expi it might look foi suppoi ting media, 
curriculum lonsultants might appraise the long tcim value of a text 
and deteimme how long u would be useful, suidcuts tould comment 
on- interest, relevant e, and^ difficulties. Tl.ert should also be some 
means of exchanging infoimation with state level scleclois and oihci 
district committees looking at similar materials. 

The questions beJow are typical of those which should be consid 
eied by a selection committee; 

Are there students who aie not being served b> pie.sent instiuctional 
materials^ 

Are there cuiiicuKu goals which are not being met by existing matt 
rials for the student hotly as « whole oi foi special gioups of students? 
Should successful mateiials cunentl) in use be supplemented oi le 
placed? 

Ate there new mateiials well suited to meet paiticulai cuiiiculai goals? 
Would new ui different insti uitional mateiials facilitate cei tain learn 
ing styles or teaching strategies? 

To wiiat extent do these pioposed new iiii>triictional mateiials utilise, 
build on, or negate existing rt^ouicts and teathing appiojches? 
Do we have appiopriate materials for new piogiains? What is an ade 
qiiate budget? 

Do new maten.ds impost any limitatuins upon the school's oigani 
zation and programs? 

Can these mateiials offei enough fUxibility to \k adapted to individ 
ualued mstiuction, independent stud>. large gioup pustntatioii, lab 
oratory experiences, or small groups? 

Can these mateiials be used in iiitirdisciplinai> oi inultidisciplinaiy 
O proaches? 
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If ihesc maicrials ineei immtdiaic needs, arc ihe> consisiem wiih long- 
range goals? 

llow ofien migliiulKMietessary U) replace cunsuniable pans of ihentn- 
lerials and what would be ihe cosi> 

To answer ihc above questions a selection t onimiiiee sbould devise 
a common materials analysis formal ihrougli ubich publisber^ can 
provide uiformaiion lo cducacors in a consistent and useful way Sucb 
a format-could sunplify e^ahIatiun and facilitate tbe flow of informa- 
tion across scbool levels. 

I bave developed a sample format (see page 21) based on my back- 
ground as a scbool librarian and after a close examination of formats 
designed by cducaiional e\aluators. Otber formats wortb considering 
arc those used by tbe Far West I-aborator> for Educational Researcb 
and Development, 1855 Folsom St.. San Francisco. CA 91103. (see its 
Wuter's Manual: Alert Itiformatwu System) and ibe analysis form 
CARTEL: Atmotatwm and Analy.sLs of Biltngual Multicultural Ma- 
terials, publisbed by tbe Dissemination and Assessment Cent<»r for 
Bilingual Assessment. 7703 Nortb I-«unar Bhd.. Austin. TX 78752 
LPlE's U^IEform A is continuously revised and always a good source 
of ideas for analysis of instructional materials. 

VVIien a materials analysis form bas been adopted it sbould accom- 
pany texts and multimedia packages tbrougb tbe selection and adop- 
tion procedures. Most publishers pro\ide.most nf tbe needed informa- 
tion, in some form or other, to potential buyers. However, it is easier 
for selectors lo work witb tbis complicated data wben it is arranged in 
consistent categories on an analysis foim. 

Some categories on an analysis form, sucb as linguistic compo- 
nents, call for specific information from publishers, wbo should be the 
authoritative source. I suspect that most publishers and producers 
would rather ha\e their own staff writers prepare clear and accurate 
format descriptions of their oun materials than lea\e the task to edu- 
cational cvalualors. In any case, it would be easier for the selection 
committee to verify and rewrite such descriptions than to stai t frorn 
scratch. If a publisher consistently piuvided inaccurate descriptions, it 
O xM soon destroy iis own credibility and reputation. 
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In llie sample aiMl>Ms form bekm. V\l intlutlcd sp.itt foi u 
viewers' «iiid e\aliKUois* LomiiKiU.sU)aLcuiiip*iii> ilit >(.iiKlatil iu iiib to 
be considered for sclccium. llK.st tonnntmj* tould ht duplitaUil and 
forwarded to odier sclecUon tommiuccs. Tlitst i\alua(i\v ionim<nis. 
nheii combined with dit desuiptivt aiial>Ms, add lipt ja n( lution in 
strumeni tliat is relati\el> tas> to prepare and piobabh aj* ustful as 
more extensive eval nations. 



I, Publisher's iiiforniatioii 
Author: 
Tide: 
Date: 

''rodiiccr (inrhidc address): 

Source (with address, if other iliaii pr<Klu<ei's)* 

Ph>siral deseription (with eosts): 

Subject area(s): 

Curricuhiiii role: 

Grade levels: Uuignape lexels: 

Other cliaracierisiirs of target audieiKC: 

Suggested ranges foi nnndK^r of nistuu tiunji hums jud t>r tiuu periods 
Research and development evidence: 

How has producer invohed ihihirenand t<aih< rsui du <le\elopuier 

of this product? 

How dws produtci uuend U) nnoht stutUnis and teadiers in rev is 
I ing and npdaniig diis pr<Khict? q ^ 



Materials Analysis Form 
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Liiiguistic content: 
Rntionale: 
Scope: 
Sequence: 

Methodology: 

H6VV lia\e materials been ilUtUd fm fainusiand balaiut in duu ucatimiu 
of women «ind minorities? 

Supplementary information: 

Sources of background infi»rinatiun (utlui dcsuipiixc inauiials and/oi 
persons): 

Implemtniatioii requirements: 
Physical faciliti(^ and equipment: 
Slnff training requirenients ('osts and time): 
Consultation available? Costs? 
Teacher*s guides: 
11. Comments by reviewers and seleriors' 

Outsiandmg features (nulude an> major d(feus and xiriucs) 

Possible uses- 
Overall rating: 
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Reconi mended for purchase? 

For whom? hi what ciicumstanccs? ilow many? 

ft purchased, suggested follow* through: 
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Factors in Selecting Different Types of Materials 

Eiidi form of insirutiioiijl nuiicrijl lus iis iiiiiqiic qiuiliiics ilini 
make ii more approprune foi some icjchinK-lcJining siiiiniioiis and 
less appropriate for oilieri. In ilii.s biief diMUSsioiu I will siinimariK 
qualities, evaliiaiion (riieruK and possible learning appliraiions foi 
the major forms of insn nciional materials. 



Aiitliciiticity 
Accuracy 
Impartiality 
Cnrrency 
Relevance 



Selection Criteria 



Appropriateness 
Voaibniary 
Concepts 

Snbjcct correlation 
Curriculnm correlation 
Individual group use 
Suitability to medium 
Appeal to students 

Organization 
Development 

O 



Scope 
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Dcpil\ 

Sequence 

Pace 

Balance 

Narration 

Qiptions 

Tech n ira 1 O ver v i e w 
Literary- quality 
Visual Cf^ality 
Composition 

Special Features 
Cost 

Packaging 
Teacliuig Guide 

Comparability with similar niaterii»ls 

Print Materials 

Suae the nuenliun of tlu punting tjiiss, piinttd niattu has been 
the niajui nicilunl foi btuinig and tiansmitting infuiination Ii is still 
our major ton\e>oi of nifoinialion. and. in mIiuoI situations, the 
stud> of pruned niateiial*, iKLiipics about 62.5% of classroom time 
Printed niattiials art porMblt,ioii\tiutiit,andiclati\(l> inexpensive 
rhe> arc ilcpendcut laigtl> oi, .nt scn^t of :»igln and require at least 
someabilil) to read. School Itannugis laigtl> piint hariiiiig or word 
learning. 

Traditional <nteria foi assessing piint iiiatciials iiulndt acturaty. 
lurrent), liteiai> tinalit>. loulcnt oigaiii/atioii. age level appropri 
ateiie&s, Luiiiciihnii toiulaiiou. t>pugiaplii<.ai foi mat. and sometimes 
aesthetic appcv 1. Fliest aic appiopiialt ciittria foi all media. Inschool 
snuaiious. more emphasis haa Ixtn plated un matiliing levels of 
printed material oo«^abtilai> , t> pc si/t. t u .> v% illi ua<liiig and develop 
mental levels foi pailitulai giades, and with tlun rt lationship to the 
turriciihim than un aebtlietit t|.ialitv and ^tntk nt interests The seler 
tioii criteria list al>ovt covers niobt of the anas to consider in evainat 




^ K primed materials. 
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Textbooks 

Texcbookb are our major means of cun\t\mg ciirricuUim conitnL 
They are ,a1so mflucniial m siaiuiarilizing iht turritiilum b> grade 
Je-cl. Series of lexis are developed sequcniiall> lo pru\ide for orderly 
growih. The> influence ihe leaching appioaclit and usually provide 
rnany.suggesiions and oihei kinds of assislancc for Uachcrs. Oficn ihcy 
are validaied b> field lesis in schools prior lo piiblictiiioii. Sinct siaii 
dardi/cd rtchievemeiii icsis lend lo be based on icxtbook cuiiicnt, scoits 
on achievcmcni tesis are correlaicd wiih niasicry of icxis. Ttxibooks 
have a unify mg role in oiii large plurahslic nation vlhough prubably 
less ihan lelcvision). As accessible iiems, ihey can be inspecied by par 
enis and even by children duimg ihc seleciion process. Despiie ihtir 
major role. v\e currcnily spent! only .7% of our nlucaiional budgei on 
ihem, a decline from 1.6% in 1965. 

Texls arc wriiicn for groups or classes of sludtnis, noi individual 
sUidenis (some are addressed lo parliculai groups, such as inner eiiy 
childien;. To be comprehensible (and sold) lua laigcgruup, ni»iny, nol 
all, lend lo be ge.ired lo u lowesl common dtiiominaloi. M»iny college 
lexis, for example, iiovv appear lo be vxrillcn al iht Uiilli grade level, 
vvhitli may mean tin inircasc in ilariiy l)ul a decrease in depih and 
meariMg. Sia^e lexibooksaie designed al gitai pains nol lo offend any 
one, ihcy may Kick deplli» insighl, oi liicrary qualiiy and f»iil lo deal 
adeqnaiely vviili conirovcrsy. 

Ttxibooks a p. addressed lo ni.iss «iuilieiues, »iiui publisliers invesl 
much money, lime, ami tffoil in llieii dtvt icpmtni. Bii«iu<>c of ihe 
lime invidled in lluii punluelion and selcclKiii, Uxls«iK oflcii iiul of 
date by ihe time iliey arc available in class rooms. 

El-fh Textbooks in Print (New York. Bovvker, u vised annually 
cvcli spring) is a useful loul foi finding puces »iiul olhti puu basing 
infoimalioTi foi aboui 20,000 el'.uuiilaiy,junu>i lugli.and higli sdiool 
textbooks and suppkmeniaiy rtadtrs. It isatiaiigtd by inajoi lUiru 
ulum aieas, includes infonnalUiii on gr<idc livt Is and ri !aud Uaihin.^ 
materials, and has uidexis lo aulliors. lilUs, and itxtbook scries. 

One Ntudy of textbooks, suniinaii/td mi I)i>iiald B«irron's "Review 
of SelcMed R( search ui S^htjol Librariaiisli^p,' (St lioul Media Quar 
vol. 5, no. I, Sumnur 1977, pp. 271-88). r..ais lhal textbooks were 





ranked the 'MeasLdesii»«ble"* media b> tcathtib. buiueie uscdiht musi 
Wheihei populai oi nui. lhe> aic almost mdUpcnsiblc fui tht baMi. 
currioilum. 

Trade Books 

Trade books co\ei ihe whole lange uf human knowledge. New 
bookb are published as lhat knuw ledge changes. Tht> ait lung enough 
lo eo\ei sub; eels in depth and in an ui gam ml fabhiun. The> aie afttn 
indexed and can be reread and consul texl as needed- 
Trade books are undei utilized in edutatiun, cspeeiall> at the ele- 
mentary school le\eKThev tan extend the LUiiitulum and make it in 
tercsting foi students. Trade books are useful in almost dn> new pro 
gram, student projeeu oi minitouise. As ihc> aie basitally wiitten b> 
authors foi readeis whushait the samt interests, ihe> aie particulail> 
well suited to indivulualucd uistiuLiiun, independent stud>, i untiacl 
learning, learning tenteis* innu\uint cunitulum.andsuppU mentai> 
reading. Smee tht> aie intended foi individual use, the> gtniiall) do 
not require lesson plans to be effective, although tuaiivt teacheis ha\e 
often de\elo|Kd lessons aiouml a single iiadt bookoi multipft books 
with a common theme. 

The sheei \ariet> of trade books is one of theii greatest assets. Text 
books are not e(]uall> suited to all Itaineis. Often trade iKxjks tan pre 
sent relevant and appealing m«iteiia!s .it all k\tlsof ilifficult> ,md for 
all age ranges. 

Book scleetion meehanisms. Btcaust thtit ait si> mau> souittsof it 
views. It IS fai easiei toevaluatt andstleti iiadt boijks thanan> othei 
medium. Generally, books ait se letted on the basis of favoiable re 
\ieus» peisonal letommtiidatioiis, oi peisonal examinations. Learn 
tng Magaunr, School Media Qiiarterly, Sneme and Chddreri, and 
SoLtal Ediuattofi art edutatioiuil journals ih,it tail) btjok reviews I 
find pa»tiLulail> woith rtailing. J pf)Tai:^ai Bi»oklt^:. muI The Bulletin 
of the Cenfer fur Children s Buok.s,,iiL inttndtd foi ihildrtns librai 
ians, but ran be used equally well by teachers. 

Three resuurtes tan pim idt help ui tht stkttion piotess. IsMtes m 
SelcLtion (New \t>tk. Bowkei. 1973/ is a tolltttion of essays f*ir 




leachersand librarians ihai deals u ilh iuch diffkuli si In lion issues ?^ 
sexu£rla>, sex role siercui>pes. and Iniuks on ilu octiih Marger> 
YhhQi's Matter of Fait vN: »\ York. Cruwtll. l972>disiUbsesappropri 
ale criieria for seleciing factual boukb. M\ Guide to Sounes of Edu, a 
tiouai Information iWashinglon, D.C.. IiifuiniaUoii R<->oiirits Pr«ss. 
1976) pro\ ides an o\cr\icu and [jcrspetuv t uu 29 stki lion sources [jar 
licularly appropriate for teachers. 

There aresomc well-indexed, aniioialcd talalogut of sclci led titles 
appropriate for pariitular sthmd gruups or agtb that iniludr order 
ing information and explicit trittiia. The most vomprchensivr are 
Children s Catalog, (Newark, NJ., Bro-Dart). Elementary School! i 
brary Collection, Junior High Library Catalog, and Senior Hhh I i 
brary Catalog (New York: H. W. Wilson). 

Children's Books m Print, Books in Print, and Siibject Guide to 
Books m Print (Neu York, Bowkci> pro\ idt aitt^s b\ subject, author, 
and title to almost e\ei> b<jok in punt and intKuk tost and ordering 
information. 

All of these tools arc frct|iicntl> updated. All can Ik used Ui sclwt 
ing books for purchase, oi Un selecting books fur Jroin libraries or 
other collections). 

To be useful, these tools need to be purchased and consulted by 
teachers, librarians, currjc uluin specialists, and stude nts on an annual 
basis. 
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Pamphlets and Leaflets 

Typically, these kuuls of niatcnals deal w ith si.igle topi(s. usually 
of current interest. They are often fret or Km ti>st. Betaust they are not 
easy to file, they tan get lost and thrown away. GtncralK. they arc not 
intended for in-depth presentations. 

Selection mechanisms. Pamphltts art nut usually rrvic w<d. though 
they arc sometimes annotated in ptnoditals. Tluy art listed by subject 
in Vertical File Index (New Yc^rk. il. W. Wilson). They are selected 
^-inly on the basis oi pr itt , subjt 1 1 it K \ am > . and authtuity of issuing 
"nty. They are invaiuablt for t iirrtnt topics thai reciuirt britf discus 
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sion, siith .IS career educitiun and hcalili ciluuition. A good ri vitu of 
iheir sclcuion, org<iniz<ition, and aLi]iiisition is included in The Ver 
heal Ftle and Its SaUllttei b> Shirley Millci <Litllt ion, Colo. Libiaries 
Unlimiicd, 1971). 

Since school purchase orders arc so c\pcnsi\ c lo process, it set ms ri 
diculous lo write purchase orders for pamphlets tos'ing 35C or SI 
The> need to be purchased on a continuing basis with pett> cash funds 
rather than checks. Government pamphlets can be i uuhased with 
cou|)ons ordered from the Government Printing Off! _ in Washing 
ion, D.C 



Magazines 

Periodicals are excellent mateiials foi pioviding cui rent informa 
uon covering diffeient points of view. Thev also provide intellectual 
and aesthetic stimulation. They are easier to file, although more e\ 
pensive than pamphlets. They are valuable foi research and refcrciue, 
especially if indexed in one of the periodical indexes. 

Selection met hanisms. Sledta Program;* recommends a range of from 
50 to 175 titles foi a school of 500 students. Ideally . pci.odicals should 
!je selected jointly by pi incipals, teachers, and librarian^. The librarian 
can expedite the selection process by routing a list of periodicals, ac 
quiring sample issues, and asking foi suggestions. Factors to consider 
are quality, student appeal, relevance to curriculum, and indexing 
B:ll Kmi Magaztnes for Ltbrarus (New Ycjrk. Bowker) is updated 
every two years and is a great tool foi schools. Its chapter (ailed "Free 
Magazines'* has some unexpected treasures. 

Locally Produced Materials 

Some loc.illy produced materials art perfectly ad.ipted for local 
needs, others are a conspicuous w.istc of tune and money The sugges 
lions below come from my expeiienccs producing materials at the 
county and state levels. 

The first cjuestions to ask are. Is there .i real need for new materials? 
^"■hal comparable items may be available? Other local agencies, such 
g j^l^ ncvvspapers, libraiies. museums, cultuial groups, and environmen 
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lal agencies may have materials schools tan use or adapt A trade book 
publisher may just have published an ethnic cookbook. A scouting or 
ganization ma> have the perfect collection of nuipactiv ities. Clieck the 
resources of nearby school districts, >our state education agenc>, other 
local and state agencies, or any organization that might have dcvel 
oped educational materials for the same reasons that you w ish to de 
velop them. Even if their products are not satisfactory for your pur 
poses, you can benefit from their thinkmg and expertise. 

If you decide to produce materials, proceed with a target audience 
in mind. Decide on a medium that is appropriate for your target, 
within your budget, and feasible for youi local talents. Rc\iew the 
produc ihoroughly with many people for accuracy and quality If 
you're in a school district, you probably can try out pai ts of the project. 
Ask for comments and adapt. A low cost, tailor made product can be 
highly valuable, a slap-dash, inaccurate product cannot. 

Prepare an accurate, dated title page, label, or frame, giving due 
credit. See that your product is distiibuted and publiciKd to its In 
tended audience. Make enough copiesi If it's good, people will want it. 
Tjy to arrange some mechaiusm foi distiibutmg youi inatciials to in 
dividuals in other systems. If you can t make an arrangement to sell 
copies at cost, allow others to copy if ciedit isgi\cn. Oi go to a eonimcr 
cial producer if it is whate\tiyont is waiting foi. RtineinlKr that other 
educators are always looking for good instructional materials. 

Free Materials 

These materials are easy on your budget, though they can beexpcn 
sive in the time it takes to oi del and process them. They are good for en 
ricl.inf, the curriculum and presenting different [xjints of \iew. It's 
wise to examine these for objectivity andaccuiacy,if they are produced 
by business or advocacy groups. While they larely contain actual inae 
curacies, they rarely tell the whole truth, particularly when dealing 
with controvei&ial issues. They are issued by a producer to promote a 
point of view, their educational intent is usually a secondary consider 
aliori. If they are selected fiom a variety of sources, they will represent a 
range of viewpoints. 
- I select these kinds of mateiials foi then interest value and thei. cor 
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relation with the curriculum, and before I urdei ihcm I ask, ' Wliai is 
ihe intent of the producer?** In some cases I don't plate an order if I 
think materials are apt to be too misleading. In other cases, matciials 
are useful to help children sharpen then critical thinking skilL. Thost 
materials could be labeled "FREE IJEM— Watch out for propa 
ganda." 

There arcsc\eral standard lists of ficc matciial souiccstraditionall> 
used by teachers. Educators Progress Service (Randolph, Wisconsin; 
offers annually annotated listings of ficc materials ariangcd by title 
under subje( t headings. Scpai ate volumes piov idc sources of ficc films, 
filmstrips, guidance materials, science materials, and social science 
materials. George Pea body College for Teachers (Nashville, Ten 
nessee) publishes a biennial listing of Fiee and Inexpensive Learning 
Matnials, Tlie NEA journal. Todays Edmat^ jn, includes lists of free 
and inexpensive niateiials. Otlur eduLalional artd libiaiy journals also 
list relevant materials. 

Gift Materials 

Gift materials, vs el come as they are, should meet the same iri 
teriaas purcliased materials. As with fiet. n,atciials, it*s wist lo assess 
the reasons for the donation before agreeing to accept it. 

Portfolios 

These inexpensive sets of facsimiles of documents vvcrt first deve! 
oped fui schools in Great Bi nam. Cilltd Jai kdaiLS, they ai t novs av ail 
able in the U.S. from Grossman Publishers (625 Madison Ave., New 
York, NY 10222). Generally, these include facsimiles of about 10 pri 
mary documents with an overview, leading lists, and lesson plans. 
These are easy to store and integrate into the eu::iculuin in mini 
courses, learning centers, and individual projects. 

Games and Simulations 

Tliese provide students with iiuolvcnient tn situations paiaUcling 
real decision making. Then effeciiveiiess depeiuls upon students per 
I living them as reality. They can piovide arcficshingbieakinioutine 
1^1 are populai with students. They should be lelated to curriculum 
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and allow opponunities for decision making and problem solving 
Ideally, ihey should be easy lo handle and store, and ihere Miould be 
somemeansfor replacingoi duplicating lost pansorpieces Tsersnun 
have to reinforce packages to make them more durable There are qjii*^ 
a few good compdations of revieus, including Contemporary Garner 
Vol. I, by Jean iSelch ^Detroit, Mich.. Gale Research, 1973), which is 
well arranged by subject, and Learning u ith Games, b> Cheryl Chai les 
and Ronald Stadsklev (Boulder, Colo. Soda! Science Education Con 
soriium, f973). The latter includes selection and design niieria Simu 
lation Games mcludes current (eviews and articles. Booklist also re 
views outstanding games. AUo j»ee Phi Delta Kappa's fastback 54. 
Stmiilation Games for the Classroom, b> Mark Heynian 

Activities Books 

Sinc(L,dicse iy\^s of materials are usually written by classroom 
teachers, they are \alidated by at least one teacher's classroom experi- 
ences. If they are republished b> educational publishers, they are apt to 
gain in polish and lose in freshness. These worthwhile items are hard 
to locate because they are not usually included in Books in Print or in 
such systems as ERIC. Since they are relati\ely inexpensive and often 
set up as teachers' idea books, acti\ities books should be reviewed by 
teachers for applicability to your school situation, using a simple as- 
sessment form. Some of these are listed in catalogues of the Center for 
Open Learning and Teaching (P.O. Box 9434. Berkeley, CA 94709) 
Others are re\ iewed in Teai her's Choice (1976), edited by Peter Dublin 
(Curriculum Center. Institute of Open Education. 15 Mifflin Place, 
Cambridge. MA 02138). 

Art Materials 

Media Programs recommends 800 to 1.200 art items for a school 
population of 500. They c<ni be used for art. social studies, and other 
areas in the school curriculum. Many public lilmiries have extensive 
picture files dealing with local history. 

Learning from Pictures, by C>atherine Williams (Washington. 
C: AECT, 1968) is still the basic authority on picture utilization 
:n i/--"illiams s criteria include, clarity, ?harp focus, composition, authen- 



licii>» suiiable captions, case of intcrpictanoii. iiuliLatiou i)f n^ik, ami 
appropriate match to atuiiciit abilities. Many of liti souices au still 
current. My section Picture Sources** in Soctal Studtes on a Shoe 
(Buffalo, N.Y.. D.O.K. Publications, 1977) pro\iclesaii an- 
notated guide to recent sources. 

Posters 

These attention giabbers arc highly cffccti\c foi establishing an at 
mospherc in a classroom or library, moti\ating Icaining oi reading, 
and conveying values. Some c\cii manage to pack ni a lot of iiifoima 
tion. They art relarnely inexpeiisne eonsidtiing tlieii \alue and ap 
peal. Learning Magaitne Starting Points, the In strut, tor cciitei folds, 
Scholastic magazine; supplements, and ieino\abk maps in tlu Sa 
tional Geographic often include teaching ideas and bibliogiapliie 
backup. Odiei postcis au useful in Icaining centers and on bulletin 
boards. Dale E» Shaffei s Free Posters, Charts and Maps Jennings 
Ave, Salcni, OH 11160) is a good staiting point foi school districts 
with limited funds. Postcis arc also widely axailable in postei and gift 
shops. Three companies that distribute a wide langt of iiie\peiisi\e 
posters ($1 to S 1 .50) are. Sy neigisins (60 1 Minnesota St., San Francisco, 
CA 94107), Celestial Aits Poster Sales (231 Adrian Rd., Millbiac, CA 
94030), and Argus Communications (7110 Natclit/. Niles, IL 60618). 
Also, the Aiiieiican Libiaiy Association issues a yearly reiommeiidcd 
source list for posters. 

Posters should be selected foi \isual appe«il, aceuiaiy, dui ability 
(they can be laminated), and con elation with curiiculum. If small or 
dcrs are placed, these should be handled like pamphlet orders. 

Art Prints and Slides 

Museums are good sources for both art slides and piints. The Slide 
Buyers Guide, by Nancy DeL«iuiier, is an excel kill source of informa 
tion on art slides (College Art Association of America, 16 E. 52nd St., 
New \ork, NV 10022). UNESCO publications, distributed through 
Unipub(P.O.Box 133, New York, NY 10016) is a good source of infor 
^ tion on both art prmts and art slides. Its Catalogue of Reproduc 



tions of Paintings, 1960 to 1973 (Pans. UNESCO, 1971) is a liclpful 
guide 10 high qiialii> reproductions seletled by an expeii!». Art pruiii 
are'hard to store, and may need to be mounied, fiamcd. ui laminated. 

Maps and Globes 

These are often printed and distributed b> government agenLicj* as 
well as by commercial publishers. Government souites may be free or 
inexpensive, Maps in slich magazines as the Xattonal Geographu are 
indexed in the Readers' Guide. A Handy Key to Your Nattonal Geo- 
graphies, frequently revised by Charles Underhill (East Aurora, N\ 
H052; S3.50) is another inexi>ensive guide. Criteria to i onsider .ire cui ■ 
rency, scale, quahty of drafting, design, typefate. and tlaruy. Fre- 
quently used maps may need to be laminated ux leiuforud. Glubesare 
selected using the same criteria. 

Audiovisual Materials 

For most siudenis audiovisual materials .seem immediate, authen- 
tic, and involving. For certain types of learners— language-handi- 
capped, car-oriented, \isual-oriented, deaf or nonieaders— audiovis- 
ual materials cancon\e) information fai more effenntly than print 
materials. F'or the general run of students, these mateiialsmay be most 
valuable for affective education. Combined with discussion, they eau 
be powerful tools for values education. Tht> can bt highly motivating 
for almost any topic. 

Audiovisual materials requfre less effort from students who can 
watch or listen passively. But the> require moie preparation and fol- 
low-up by teachers and should be supplemented with oihtr media to be 
effective They also require equipment that needs to U maintained and 
replaced. 

They are difficuh to brouse and cannot be lev ieued ciuitkly. Gen- 
erally, they are intended for groups, rather than individual use. Al- 
though there are about 300,000 media items appiopiiatc in som* way 
for the preschool through twelfth grade uirruuluui. there ish^s bibli- 
ographic access to them than there is for books. It is diffumt to joe. te 
-^.select appropriate items. 





Selection criierigi, There are many criteria for selecting audiovisual 
materials worked out by media professionals. The following criteria 
were designed as guidelines for The Bookhst audio\isual consultant- 
reviewers. Obviously, all criteria are not rele\ant for every item 

Authenticity 

Is it auilientic, accurate, and up-to-date? 

h it free from bias, prejudice, or misleading emphasis^ 

Is the author or producer well qualifiled? 

Are translations and retellings faithful to the original? 

Utilization 

Will it stimulate and maintain the user's interest? 

Will the user be stimulated to fnrtlier study or discussion^ 

Is it useful witli individuals as well as groups? 

Are the formal, vocabulary , concepts, and rate and methods of develop 

incnt appropriate for the intended audience? 

Will :t develop concepts that are difficult to get across in other ways^ 
Will It affect attitudes, build appreciations. de\clop iritical thinking, 
or entertain? 

Does it acliieve its stated purpose? 
Content 

Is it well organized and well balanced? 
Is the script well written and imaginative? 

Is It timely or pertinent to library, communit), or curriculum needs 
and problems? 

Is the treatment, e.g., animation, dramatization, illustrated lecture, 
factual analysis, etc.. appropriate for the subject? 
Does It present information in ways thai other materials do noi^ 
Does it complement pi inied ui othci audiuv isnal materials in the same 
snhieci areas? 
D I pld the subject be treated better by other media? 





Technical Qualities 

Is ihc phoiography, e.g., lIiuilc and haiulluig of \ isuals, conipusiuuiu 

color, focus, exposure, special cffctls, cIl.. salisfatlory and effciUM? 

Arc ihw visuals oihcr than phuiographs, t.g., paintings, ilUisiraliuns, 

maps, charts, etc., well reproduced and effectively used? 

Are the principles of artistic balantt and design obscrxed? 

Arc titles, captions, and explanations itadablt and of suitabK Itugth 

and in proper positions? 

Is the sound acceptable, e.g., good fidelity, rc<ilistic sound effects, s>n 

Ci.ronization, and absence of conflicts betuctii the backgioutid music 

or sound effects and the narration or dialogue? 

Is the editing, e.g., continuity, matching, rhythm, paiing. etc.. saii. 

factory? 

Do the actors have good voi(e (juality, diction, ami timing? 
Is the acting believable and convincing? 

Docs the narrator have good \oict quality, diction, and timing? 
Is the narrator condescending in mannerisms and style? 

Overall Rating 

(In addition to tht above cMUim the follow uig gtntial ciitciia should 

be considered when giving the item an overall rating ) 

Is the protluction imaginative and creative? 

Is it of significant educational, social, or artistic value? 

Is it worth the purchase price? 

Are accompanying guides or notes v\cll vMitttn and helpful? 
Is the packaging easily manipulated and durable? 

Three other well-thought-out criteria lists can In foiuitl in Dei el 
oping iMultt'Media Ltbiaues, by VVaricn Hicks and MniaTillin (New 
Vork. Bowker, 1970), Evaluative Criteria of Non Print Materials, A 
f /^mpromise," by Edward R. Lasher, in Audtuiisual Instrtution 
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(April 1975); and "Cnicria (or ihc SeU'ciion of Records, Kilinstripsand 
Films for Young Children." by Nancy L. Qnisenberry and o.lu-rs. in 
Audiovisual Imtrucliou (April 1973). 

Schools generally do noi have as systematic procedures for examin- 
ing, previewing, or selecting audiovisual materials as they do for prmt 
materials. These procedures are imiwrtant for iionprint materials 
since the bibliographic and reviewing tools are less extensive thanior 
print materials. Audiovisual reviews handle content well enmigh, but 
ihey are not as good for technical subtleties, which can be important 
Except in music reviews, there is little comparative reviewing and 
almost no comparison across media. Too often the selector is left with 
word-of-mmitli recommendations, producers' ciitalogues, or a variety 
of lists that cover one media or one subject. Mary Sive's Educator's 
Guide to Media Lists (Littleton. Colo.: Libraries I'liliinited, 1975) 
docs a good job of making sense of 270 such lists and is worth consult- 
ing for anyone who wants a source of information on media dealing 
with a variety of curriculum areas. 'Guides to Nonprint Instructional 
Materials" in my Guide to Souues of Educational hiformation is a 
similar compilation which prov ides detailed information on the scope 
and edunitional uses of 59 guides to audiovisual materials. 

Two helpful approaches to media evaluation, one local and one 
national, are those of EPIE ai d Bay Area Media Evaluation Guild 
(BAMEG) BAMEG, a multicounty cooperative evaliuition project, 
combines personal reviewing with printed evaluations geared to the 
needs of educators. It was founded in 1968 by Robert Muller. media re- 
viewer for The Elementary School Libniry Collection. It isoix-n to any 
teacher, librarian, or media specialist willing to attend its monthly re- 
view sessions and review on a regular basis. I hese reviews are lyj^ed 
out printed, and mailed to participating members each month. They 
include bibliographic data, content description, and a comprehensive 
evaluation by experienced librarians and media specialists. 

Recently, these printed reviews have been made available to non- 
participants. S15 for an annual volume, S20 for a monthly maihngof 
10 issues. Order these reviews from the Bay Area Media Evaluation 
-,uild. 101 Lincoln Avenue, Daly City, CA 91015. Annual volumes 
D I plso may be obtained in microfiche from Educational Resources Cen- 



icr, San Maico Couniy Sthools, 333 Main Sireei» Redwood Cii>, CA 
94063. 

EPIE NonpTint ImtTutttunal Matenah Prujech. siill in ihedevel 
upmcnul siait% is *i national eoopciatiM ntiwoik and toni|niicr index 
10 media maienals. This projcti uill siari wiih about 25»000 of the 
most-used items» initially in the fields of leading and languagi aits, 
mathematics, seiente, and social studies, and will later expand to in 
elude materials in carcei, enviionmtnial, Lonsiinui, and bilingual cd 
ucaiion. The ne\v reviewing ser\ let foi educators will be letiievabk in 
microfiche, hard copy, or computer tape formats. 

The description of each item will include standaid bibliogiaphie 
data, subject area&t major topic, grade lange, topics Lovered, learning 
emphasis, vehicles foi piesentation, othci instiuctional design pro 
Msions, technical infoiination, analysis' ciitiques, and usei feedback. 

This project, being launched during the 1977 78 school year, is be 
mg carefully tailored to meei the needs of e-duc«Uois and should pro 
vide a data base tlial can be used in local catalogues and in many other 
ways. Contact persons are. David L. Elliott, West Coast EPIE, 1018 
Keith Avenue, Berkeley, CA 9J708, and James R. George HI, EPIE 
NSAIM Network, Box 620, Stony Brook, NY 11790. 

Films 

Educational fihns aie inicnded foi laige auditnees, therefore they 
need lo be broad in ap{xal. They aie icKitivcly expensive and, in some 
instances, become dated laihei i|uickly. Media Prugrams lecom mends 
access to 3,000 titles foi a studtnt body of 500. Ideally, thest should be 
disiribuied fiom a ceiiiial dei>osiioiy ihat ha!> enough films (including 
duplicates^ to meet 90% of usti iccjucsis. Filiiisaie fai toocxpensive for 
most individual schools to have their own prints. 

Some- good rev levving sources aie Ldutational Film Library Assoc i 
aiiont43 W. 6Ut St., Ntw Yoik, NY 10023). It publishes monthly sets 
of EFLA Eidhtations, based on reviews by indeptndent reviewing 
commuiees ihai include film s>nopsi^and useful bibliogiaphie infor 
mation. It has also published J Manual on Film E^alua ion (1971, 
iionniembers $5, inembeis S 1> and oihci ht Ipful guides. L ziulers Films 
O jiews tP.O. Box 69760. Los Aiigeks, CA 90069) rev iews about 900 



films a year in nine issues^ and also pro\ ides .1 rcscartli scrx i( c for In 
caunghard-lo-find films and disiiilnUors. R. R. Bowkcr (1180 \\ci\ue 
of ihc Americas, Neu Yoik, NY 10036), a lil)rar> publisher, h.is issued 
several radier coniprehensi\e iiukxes lo films by i>pt and grade le\rl 
Oiher sources can be found ui niy Guide to Sounri of Ediuatioual In 
formatton and Mary Si\ e s Eilutatuus Guide to Media Lists (bodi ( iied 
earlier). 

Sound Fih:tstrips and Slides 

Media Programs recommends out lu fuui ixi studciu Tlu sc mod 
eraicly priced media maieiials ait iiuuasingl> popul.ii in cduiation 
They are versatile items, whith can I)c tasily updated, modified for .lu 
dicnces. and used foi buth indiMdu.ds .md groups They tic in ni(ely 
with other resources, and oheii h.i\ t goiid .itcompany iiig Tliey 
requue less lethnical skills 10 inakt than filim, andt.*ii be produced by 
leathers, media |x;oplt. e\en uppci giadt elementary st IukjI c hildren 
They are easy to distribute .uui stou. Tht Elementary Sihool l ibrary 
Collection intludes k^hmI annotaiioiis of almost 1,000 fihnstrips for 
grades K-6, BAM EG Rei^ieivs lias exctlleiit c\aluati\e re\ie\%s of K 12 
materials (see p, 37). Booklist also re\ie\\s retuinmended items 

Audio Materials 

These car-oriented maieii.ils ait Ixst used wlierc sound is im|>or 
tant, language instruttion, \erbal drill, musit, plays, and poetr\ For 
some students, ihey ait good. itcompaninKni to printed maieri.'.h 
such criteria as pleasing xoues, lUar articulation, .uul lack of disior 
tion when making selections. Othti ttthnitaltpialitits lo consider art- 
confoimity with youi e(|uipnKni,iasc of U5i,i.i5t i/f iiiainKiiaiue. and 
durability. 

T\\v S( hwanti Musu Catalogs found in reiurdand music sioresare 
the most comprehensn t souue foi infonnation on ucords The New 
York Library Association (62 E. 12nd St., Suite 1212. Neu York. NY 
10017) has pui out somt good biief lisluigs for thildren's recor(*s and 
seites. Check Edut ators' Guide to Media Lists (tited .il>o\e; for other 
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Multimedia Kits 

These kits, which arc gaining popularity in cducaiion. need lube 
evaluated on criteria tl)at consiJer the entire package. Selectors nex-d 
to ask whether all items are equally valuable or if some might bciici be 
purchased separately. They should be packaged durably , and pro\ ide 
some easy means of replacing damaged or missing parts. They do re- 
quire more inventory control ihan other media since parts aie^apt to 
get lost, broken, or misplaced. 

EPtE Report 42 includes rather extensive criteria for multimedia 
kits in its Guxdelvies for Analyzing Kits and Sets of Early Learning 
Materials. 

Recyclable and Do-It-Yourself Materials 

Educational use of recyclables has been increasing rapidly in the 
last-several years, in part as a response to constricted budgets but more 
importantly as a philosophical conviction that educators might uell 
make some^positivc uses of the by -products from our throw -away eco- 
nomics system. Recyclables can be particularly worthwhile in involv- 
ing children in iheir own education— both in collecting scrap mace- 
rials and devising uses for them. 

Teacher centers, museums, art councils, environmentalists, and 
craftspersons in this country all have valuable suggestions for using 
scrap creatively across all curriculum areas. UNESCO, which has been 
active in promoting education in poor and developing countries, also 
is a source of good ideas. Its revised science resource guide, New 
UNESCO Source Book for Sciente Teatfiwg{?Ai\s. 1973), is available 
from Unipub (P.O. Box 433, New York, NY 10016). 

A few helpful titles and sources are liMed below. Many othersare in- 
corporated in the end bibliography of Teat hers' Centers Exchange Di- 
rectory by Jeanne Lance and Ruth Krcitzman (San Fiaiiciseo. Far West 
Laboratory, 1977), and in my Beginner's Guides to Spaceship Earth 
(Buffalo, NY: D O.K. Publishers, 1978). Any library or art store will 
have several books on the use of scrap materials, espeiially for an. 

How To Make Your Own Educational Materials by Cynthia 
Brown and Ray Nina. $ I. Center U>t Open Learning and Teaching, 
O *-0. Box 9434, Berkeley, CA 91709. 
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Summing Up 

E\aluaiing and sclecUng inMruLiiuna! maiaiah an ongoing pro 
fessional rt:>punMbUil> of all educators from the classroom tracher lo 
ihcsupermicndcni of ^chooU. While librarians and media specialists 
ha\c special trammg in assessing instruction materials. thc> cannot be 
the sole decision makers in selecting niaaiials Teachers, principals, 
supervisors, students, and parents all have valuable input that can be 
channeled into the decision making process if appropriate procedures 
are set up. 

We arc blessed with a wcalthof instructional materialsfor all levels 
and all curriculum areas. The dilemma ue face is how to select those 
materials to meet our needs with ihc limited funds available Budgets 
for instructional materials have never been commensurate with the 
central role they play in the teaching learning process Witli school 
budgets facing serious restrictions in these inflationary times, funds 
for instrucoonal materials arc prc^portionattly less than they were 10 
years ago. For the long range we must lobby forcefully to secure ade 
quate funds for instructional materials. For now wi must be highly se 
lectivc in the choices we make alnuit instructional materials 

Hopefully the guidelines and resources presented in this fasthack 
aNSist in bringing the highest cpiality materials to all the c hildren 
l^ d youth we serve in our schools. They deserve nothing less 
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An Acronymal Guide to Major Information 
Sources on Instructional Materials 



These are ihe sources ihai deal broadly with the process of selection Other 
agencies discussed in this fasiback deal w ith single subje< ts. targe i populations 
or single types of media. 

AASL American Association of School Librarians 
50 East Huron St. 
Chicago, IL606U 

This association Jounded in 1951 asan affiliate of the American Library \s 
sociaiion, is concerned with evaluanng, selecting^ interpreting, and using me 
dia in schools, R'l2. It has many inexpensive publications on selecting and us 
ing media materials, mduding Poluxrs and Proifdures for SrUctwn of !mtruc 
honalMatrTials{\916, $.50>. whichhasespecially good guideline , for handling 
controversial materials. Its journal, School Mfdta Quarterly ($l5for nonmem 
bets; is an ongoingsourccof reviews of all media extepi textbooks, and int hides 
research reviews and frequent articles on selection issues. 

AECT Association for Ediaatiunal Com munuat ions and Technology 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington. DC 20036 
rhis association has lung been active m developing effective guidelines and 
quality standards for media. Mfdta Prograrm. Distrut and School (1073. $3). 
produced jointly with the AASL, provides qualitative and qnantiiative recom 
mcndations for resources as well as programs. .-I u^/iu* isual Instrvftton, its offi- 
cial journal, provides reviews and practical help. 

ALA American Library Association 
50 East Htiron St. 
Chicago, IL 60611 

This organization has many publications and si rvu es to assist in scleciing 
instructional materials. Bookhst t$2! a year;, is probably the best single review 
sotircc for evaluative reviews of ret oninuiuied mateiials in all media Its I ibr.iry 
Technology Prcjgram s|x)nscjrs and executes comprehensive user oriented tests 
on media equipment and materials. Its Children s Services Division cooperates 
With other child advcxacy groups and establishes evaluation standards for all 
tyi>cs of media. Ii prepares annual annotated lists of outstanding materials for 
V^-tnt media. 
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EPIE 



Educational Products Informal ion Exchange Institute 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, NY 10027 



£stal)lishedin lOGTasasuriuftunsumtrs' union furediuauunal pruducLs, u 
prepares independent, ubjeciive cvaluauuiis uf cqiuprrtcni, s>sitnis, and ntatt 
rials, based on thorough produLi rt«icw and ii:»ci fmlbaik. Ii i>a mcmbciship 
organization which issues, as pan of as mcnibcrstiip, t»ghi EPIE Hcporti vSlO, 
or $20 if purchased separately half about ciiuipnicni and half <tboiu niaUiuds. 
lis newsletiei, £P/£gram, devotes 18 issues to maicnals, 18 to equipment Mem 
bershipat $100 lULludes the loial paLkagc. Suuc 197 4, a h<ts uaincd teachers in a 
systematic method of anal>znig instiuciiona! mateiial<>. Sin<.c 1977, a lusbt-en 
offering three-day trainmg ^esslons in i^clecung instructional matciials. 



Joint Committee 

A Joint Commaiee of the National Lduiauon Association and the Amcn 
can Textbook Publishers Insiiluie was founded ai 1960 to deal v% ah issuer lelai 
ing to printed maienals ves[>cciall> textbooks/ si^ch as <.ensurship, selection, dis 
Iiibution, quail ty» and uses. It has produced StvcKil Utsic guidelines foi the st 
lection process, including Guidelines for Textbook SeUitton (1963 and 1968> 
and Gutdchnrs for an Adequate Inv estment m Instrtutional Materials <I967). 
The Joint Commaiee no longei exists as an uf>tiaiing unit but publisheisand 
educators arc still woikirig lugeihei ihiough the NLA and the Scliuol Division 
of the Assuciaticm of American Publishers <AAPj- Their must reieni coopera 
live effort is Instruttional Materials. Seleitum und Pitriha^e (Washaigion, 
D.C.: NEA, 1976 (Revised edition], S3). 



NEA National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

This association has cooperaieM uah many groups in lullect ng informa 
tion <ind devising standards foi assessing eduiatiunal matiiials I hc F.ffeitivc 
Teacher Education Program of the NLA is iiuu dcssiminaiing information on 
about 500 insti actional matciiaU foi iiiservuc tiacliei iducaiion. Some helpful 
^ •»'jms are Biased Textbooks (1971), Sex Hole Stereotyping Fait Sheets {\9H) 
r^r) |/^"uplicaung masters], and A Child's Right to Equal Heading (1973) 
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NSAIM National Survey and Assessmeiu oi Instruttioiial Materials 

rhis two-year sur\e> of in struct loiial mateiiah uas funded b> the Ull> Fn 
dowmeiit m 1971, and was exetuied b> EPIE. Ii is uinrentl) the major data 
sourccon use and seU-Ltiun uf instruLtiunal materials The fiill report was pub 
Hshed in EPIE Report 76 (1977. $20). 
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Fastback Titles 

'ICoiitinued irm bick cover) 

85. Getting It All Together: Confluent Education 

86. Silent Untuace in the CUssroom 

87. Multiethnic Education: Practices and Promises 

88. How a School Board Operates 

89. What Can We Learn from the Schools of China? 

90. Education in South Africa 

91. What I've learned About Values Education 

92. Th? Abuses of Standardized Testing 

93. The Uses of Standardized Testing 

94. What the People Think About Their Schools: 
Gallup's Findings 

95. Defining the Basics of American Education 

96. Some Practical Laws of Learning 

97. Reading 1967*1977. A Decade of Change and 
Promise 

98. The Future of Teacher Power in America 
99« Collective Bargaining in the Public Schools 



100. How To Individualize Learning 

101. Winchester. A Community School for the 
Urbanvantaged 

102. Affective Education in Philadelphia 

103. Teaching with Film 

104. Career Education. An Open Door Policy 

105. The Good Mind 

106. Law in the Curriculum 
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